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NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
The Youth’s Book of Natural Theology: illustrated in 
familiar Dialogues, with numerous Engravings. By 

Rev. J. H. Gallaydet, late principal of the American 

Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

; (Exrract.] 

Moruer. You have seen the bones of some 
animals, my son, have you not? 

Rozert. Oh! yes, mother, I have often scen 
them, when we have had meat at dinner, or tur- 
kies and fowls. You know you sometimes give 
me the leg of a fowl, which you call the drumstick ; 
but it looks only a very little like one. 

M. Well, there are a great many bones in your 
arm and hand, and you can feel them through the 
flesh with your hand. Here is a drawing of the 
bones in your arm and hand. 

You see, from the shoulder (a,) to the elbow 
(b,) there is only one bone; but, fromthe elbow to 
the wrist, there are two bones. 

The bone (c,) is called the shoulder bone. The 
bone (d,) which joins the wrist on the side where 
the thumb is, is called the radius. The bone (e,) 
which joins the wrist, on the side where the little 
finger is, is called the ulna. 

You must remember these names, Robert. 

R. I will try mother; the shoulder bone ;—the 
radius ;—the ulna. 

M. I shall first explain to you, my son, about 

the joint of the arm, at the shoulder. 
__R. What is a joint, mother? I know where the 
joints are; for I have joints in my thumb and fin- 
gers, so that I can bend and move them, a great 
many different ways. But the joint is covered with 
fiésh, and I cannot see it. What is it like? 

M. There are different kinds of joints in the 
body, my son. Some are something like the 
hinge of a door, which may be called the joint of a 

idoor; by the help of which, the door can be made 


“tégpien and shut. You see it can only move one 


Way; backwards and forwards. 
‘The joints of your fingers, and the joints at your 


elbows, are hinge-joinis. 

By the help of them you can shut and open 
your fingers; and, if your elbow is leaning on a 
table, you can let your hand go downto the table, 
and raise it up again, so as to have it touch your 
shoulder. This joint, like the hinge on the door, 
can move only one way. 

Go, and look at the hinge of the door. You 
will see, that one part of the hinge, which is fas- 
tened on to the door, fits into the other part of the 








hinge which is fastened on to the door-post, so 
as to move in it, and thus let the door move.— 
These two parts of the hinge, moving the one in 
the other, may be called a joint, and they are 
fastened together by an iron pin, or piece of wire. 

This iron pin passes through them, up and 
down, and keeps them together; so that there is no 
danger of the door’s falling down, or getting out 
of its place. ' 

In the same way, in our bodies, where there 
are joints, the end of one bone fits on to the end of 
another bone, and is fastened to it, (not with a pin, 
but) by something like very strong, tough threads, 
or cords; and by something like a little bag, 
which goes all round the ends of the two bones; 
so that it helps, with the cords, to keep them 
firmly together, and they more easily, with- 
out any danger of getting out of their place. The 
ends of the bone do not quite touch each other. 
The end of each bone is covered with something 
softer than the bone, but not so soft as flesh.— 
You sometimes see it on the bones of meat, at 
dinner, and it is called gristle. It is very tough 
and difficult to be broken, and is a little elastic, 
something like india-rubber. 

This gristle keeps the hard bones from jarring, 
and rubbing against each other, which would be 
very unpleasant. Besides, without this gristle, 
the bones would not move so easily, and they 
would be likely to wear away, we use them so 
constantly, and so much. 

You see, Robert, that God shows you, in the 
way in which He has made your arm and hand, 
His great wisdom, and power, and goodness. 

Even one single joint, which I have been telling 
you about, shows the wonderful design, andcon- 
trivance, and skill of God. 

R. It does, indeed, mother. 

M. But, my son, there is something about a 
joint, which is yet more wonderful. 

R. What is that, mother? 

M. What do people have to do to the wheels of 
their wagons, after they have run some time, and 
begin to go hard and,glow, and make a creaking, 
and unpleasant noise 

R. They have to grease them. And do you 
not remember, mother, that you put a little sweet 
oil into the joint of my knife, the other day, and 
how easy it made it-open and shut. I could hardly 
open it, before. . 

M. Well, my son, there is something a little 
like sweet oil, only a great deal more smooth, 
which is constantly softening those parts of the 
joints which move against each other, and making 
them slippery, so that they move easily and 
pleasantly. 

This joint-oil is made inside of the little elastic | 

bag, which, I told you, goes all round the ends of | 
the two bones, at the joint. The bag holds the 
oil, and keeps it from running out. 
_ if there is disease in the joint, and this oil is 
not made, the joint becomes stiff, and one bone 
creaks upon another, and feels very uncom- 
fortable. 

Now, God has made our joints so skilfully, and 
so well, that the joints of most persons go safely 
and pleasantly all their lives, and never get out 
of order. 

And when we consider that there are about two 
hundred and fifty bones in our bodies, connected 
together by various joints; and how often we 
move most of these joints even in one day; and 
how many millions, and millions, and millions, 
of times, an old man has moved them, from the 
time that he was a little infant,—is it not wonder- 





ful, how long and how well they last! 


What man could make a hinge of a door, or a 
wheel of a wagon, that would move so often, and 
wear so long, without having any thing done to 
it to keep it in order! 

We have often to grease the wheels of our 
wagons, and, sometimes, to put in new spokes, 
and get new wheels made; and we have to oil the 
hinges of our doors, and sometimes, the screws 
work out, and the hinges grow Joose, and we have 
to put them in order, or get new ones. 

But we take no care of our joints. We hardly 
ever think about them, God has made them lo keep 
on, going well; and, in doing this, what wonder- 
fal design, and contrivance, and skill He has 
shown! — 

R. Mother, I am sure that one joint is enough 
to make any body believe that there isa God, and 
that He made our bodies and souls. 
————— 
NARRATIVE. 























UNHAPPY CONTRAST, 

In the twilight of a fine summer morning, 
Robert D. his two sons, and a young man who 
had been on a visit to them, embarked in a small 
boat to go to the fishing, and to look out for 
vessels which might be intended to enter the 
harbor of P. ; for Robert and his sons united 
the professions of fishermen and pilots, a com- 
mon case in sea ports on the east coast of Scot- 
land, to one of which the party who had embark- 
ed belonged. When they left the harbor, the 
morning was calm and serene, and the undula- 
ting motion of the water appeared like waves of 
molten gold, as the bright orb of day, that had 
just risen, shed his radient beams on its surface. 
They proceeded a considerable distance to sea, 
and having thrown their fishing lines into the 
water, proceeded still farther, ifhaply they might 
meet a vessel in want of their services. After 
having been about two hours at sea, the sky be- 
came lowering and heavy, and black clouds ga- 
thered thick on the horizon. The experienced 
eye of Robert, saw more in it than he was wil- 
ling to acknowledge, but proposed to his sons 
that they should return and draw their lines, and 
proceed to land, as he was apprehensive of a 
squall;—but ere they reached the place where 
their lines were, the late smooth surface of the 
water was broken, and rising in abrupt waves; 
and the roar of the hurricane which had not yet 
reached them, was heard with fearful interest. 
As the storm increased, their friends on shore 
became apprehensive for their safety—the alarm 
became general through the small town, and all 
business was stopped for the time, every one 
running in hopes he might be of some service to 
the poor men, who were in such imminent peril. 
Never shall I forget that morning—just as I ar- 
rived, the boat was seen making for the entrance 
of the north harbor, where a dreadful surf was 
running, and where it was impossible even for a 
large vessel to have lived. The people on shore 
tied flags and neckcloths to poles, and waved 
them in such a manner as they supposed the 

oor men in the boat would understand; they 
wished them to go round to the south harbor, 
where there would have been comparative safety 
and more chance of their getting assistance.— 
But they were either too terrified by the state of 
the sea they had come through, to think of going 
back, or they did not understand the signals. 
On they came, and mounted on the top of a 
igantic billow, which hurled them with the ra- 
pidity of lightning into the harbor’s mouth; there 
was a momentary calm, and the poor fellows in 
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the boat looked with a wistful eye on the multi- 
tude of their fellow creatures who were standing 
on the pier head, unable to give them the least 
assistance, as the sea was washing over the para- 
pet in unbroken waves, so that the people avere 
obliged to cling to every thing they could get 
hold of, to save themselves from being washed 
away. After a calm of about a minute, a large 
wave broke into the harbor, and buried the boat 
beneath: in a moment after, the boat was seen 
with her bottom up, and the old man hanging at 
its keel. Oh! it was a heart-rending scene to 
see that old man with his look of agony, and 
his reverend gray hairs streaming in the wind, 
within ten yards of his fellow creatures, and none 
of them able to give him assistance. His oldest 
son clung to one of the buoys or bladders which 
support the fishing lines when in the water; des- 
perate was the struggle that young man had for 
life, but in vain;—his youngest son was never 
seen after the upsetting of the boat; he had gone, 
the harbinger of his father’s and brother’s fate, 
for-another wave, more terrific than any that had 
preceded it, burst over them; and they sunk to 
ris@ no more. The young man, their relation, at 
the moment the boat was struck, made a desperate 
leap; one of his feet stuck between two stones in 
the slope of the pier’s point, and he fell backwards, 
but some people near him, at the risk of their 
lives, succeeded in dragging him ashore. 

Oh it was pitiful to look at the poor desolate 
woman, the wife and mother of the sufferers, as 
she stood in mute, intense agony, beholding all 
that was dear to her on earth torn from her by 
the ruthless wave. No tear nor sound burst 
from her to express her grief—she stood motion- 
less with her hands clasped in mute despair, as if 
she had been arrested in that attitude, until the 
last wave came, which buried them forever from 
her view. Reason started from her throne;—a 
wild, unearthly shriek burst from her lips, and 
falling senseless into the arms of the bystanders, 
she was carried home; a considerable time elaps- 
ed before she showed signs of returning anima- 
mation—happier would it have been for her had she 
never done so—reason never returned;—often 
was she seen wandering near the place where 
her husband and sons perished, and seemed to 
take a sort of melancholy pleasure in sitting on 
the spot from which she had last seen them.— 
After a while she grew restless, and wa’ obliged 
to be looked after with more vigilance than usu- 
al; but one night she escaped from her friends, 
and her body was found next morning floating 
in the harbor. Such was the end of this hapless 
family, who were respected and beloved by all 
who knew them for their strict integrity and sim- 
ple manners. How uncertain is human life— 
these men left home happy and cheerful, and in 
the course of four hours after, their souls had 
gone to meet their Judge, and their bodies were 
tossing in the waves, a prey to the inhabitants of 
the deep. [| Weekly Messenger. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 























Usually form a colony of eighteen or twenty 
thousand in the same hive, and yet they are all 
under admirable order and discipline. They are 
monarchical in their government, being all under 
the government of one called the queen, to whom 








the rest manifest the sincerest attachment and 
affection. 


Thomas. Have they more than one queen in a 
hive? 


Mr. D. No; and if she be destroyed, they are 


‘all in confusion; they leave off working, feed on 


the honey which has been collected, forsake the 
hive, and pine away and die, unless another queen 
is provided for them. 

Isaac. How nicely they build their cells! 

Mr. D. In this they discover the greatest aceu- 
racy; no joiner with his rules and compasses could 
equal them. And in their work they proceed with 
the greatest regularity. When they begin to 
work, they divide themselves into four companies. 
One goes into the field to search for and ‘bring 
home the materials. Another party is engaged 
in laying out the bottom and partition of their cells. 
Another party does the fine work, in making the 
inside smooth from the corners and angles. And 
the fourth company are waiters, which bring food 
for the rest, or relieve those who return from their 
respective burdens. 

John, Of what form are their cells? 

Mr. D. The best that can be conceived for ma- 
king the most of the room. Their shape is hexa- 
gonal, or six sides; the partitions of their cells 
are remarkably thin, yet they are so constructed 
as to be very strong. The parts most exposed to 
injury are the entrance to the cells, these they 
strengthen by laying round the openings of the 
cells a fillet of wax—which makes them consider- 
ably thicker than the sides, and they are strength- 
ened at the bottom by the angle of three cells 
falling into the midst of an opposite cell. Each 
cell is composed of three planes, which meet in a 
centre, with a concave surface. The combs lie 
parallel to each other, with a space between, wide 
enough for two bees to pass each other. At cer- 
tain places, there are holes quite through the 
combs, which serve as lanes for them to come 
from one comb to another, without going a long 
way round, 

Isaac. I cannot think how they build them with 
so much exactness? 

Mr. D. All God’s works are wonderful, and 
the more we examine them the more we perceive 
his wisdom; and he who teaches man knowledge 
teaches the bee to construct her cell; and, when 
the cells are built, some of the bees beat them 
with their wings, and the posterior parts of their 
bodies—probably to give them solidity; while 
others are employed in polishing and perfecting 
them, taking off every thigg rough and uneven. 
The cells are for the reception of the honey; in 
which they lay up their treasure, or for the queen 
from which to raise a young progeny. The fe- 
male bee, when the cells are not sufficiently nu- 
merous to receive her eggs, lays two or three in 
one cell, but in a few days after, when the cells 
are increased, the working bees remove the su- 
pernumerary eggs, and deposit them in the new- 
ly-constructed cells, that there may be but one 
in a cell. 

James. How do they collect their honey? 

Mr. D. From the bottoms of flowers, by an in- 
strument which God has given them called a pro- 
boscis, through which it passes into the stomach, 
and is prepared for depositing in the cells. The 
wax is gathered from the farina of the flower, and 
undergoes a chemical process by the bee, before 
it is fit for use. 

Edward. They appear very harmonious and 
friendly with each other, but I dare not go very 
near them, lest they should sting me. 

Mr. D. They present an admirable pattern of 
love and harmony with each other, and always 
unite in repelling their enemies; but they will 
seldom hurt any one that is kind tothem, and who 
does not interrupt them. If a snail or a mouse 
intrude into their hive, the whole colony will at- 
tack it, and sting it to death; and, if they cannot 
remove it, will cover it with wax to prevent putre- 











faction from annoying them. Learn, my dear 
children, from the bees a lesson of industry; they 
are never idle when they can work ;—of harmony 


and love; I hope you never quarrel and fight; of 
mutual assistance; you should feel a pleasure in 
helping each other;—of economy, and providing 
for the future; guard against wasting the bounties 
of providence, and lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven ;—of contrivance to do every thing with 
skill and in the best manner; it will greatly facili- 
tate your labor;—of submission; obey them that 
are placed in authority over you; and be not too 
proud to learn of a bee. [ Teacher’s Offering. 





SAGACITY OF BEES. 


Any thing relating to the natural history of bees, 
is particularly interesting at this period, when so 
many of our intelligent countrymen are endeavor- 
ing to introduce them among the farmers of New- 
England. 

The following anecdote is extracted from “a 
letter from J. Hector St. John, a farmer in Penn- 
sylvania, to a friend in England,” first published, 
we believe, in 1784:— 

The sagacity of these animals which have long 
been the tenants of my farm, astonishes me: some 
of them seem to surpass even men in memory and 
sagacity. I could tell you singular instances of that 
kind. What then is this instinct which we so de- 
base, and of which we are taught to entertain so 
diminutive an idea? My bees, above any other 
tenants of my farm, attract my attenti8n and respect. 
I am astonished to see that nothing exists but what 
has its enemy; one species pursues and lives upon 
the other. Unfortunately our king birds are the 
destroyers of these industrious insects; but on the 
other hand, these birds preserve our fields from the 
depredations of crows, which they pursue on the 
wing, with great vigilance and astonishing dexterity. 
Thus divided between two interested motives, I 
have long resisted the desire which I had to kill 
them, until last year, when I thought they increased 
too much, and my indulgence had been carried too 
far. It was at the time of swarming,when they all 
came and fixed themselves onthe neighboring trees, 
whence they caught those bees that returned from 
the field. This made me resolve to kill as many as 
I could; and I was just ready to fire,when a bunch 
ofbees,as big as my fist,issued from one of the hives, 
rushed on one of these birds, and probably stung 
him, for he instantly screamed; and flew, not as 
before in a regular manner, but in a direct line. 
He was followed by the same bold phalanx, at a 
considerable distance, which unfortunately becom- 
ing too sure of victory, quitted their military array 
and disbanded themselves. By this inconsiderate 
step they lost all that aggregate of force which 
made the bird fly off. Perceiving their disorder, he 
immediately returned, and snapped as many as he 
wanted, nay he had even the impudence to alight 
on the very twig from which the bees had driven 
him. I killed him, and immediately opened his 
craw, from which I took one hundred and seven- 
ty-one bees. I laid them all on a blanket, in the 
sun, and, to my great surprise, fifty-four returned 
to life, licked themselves clean, and joyfully went 
back to the hive; where they probably informed 
their companions of such an adventure and es- 
cape, as I believe had never happened before to 
American bees! [ Child’s Magazine. 
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From Dr. MclIivaine’s Evidences of Christianity. 


EFFECT OF FRIENDLY ADVICE. 


Called from my study to see aman who had 
come on business, I found in the parlour, a well 
dressed persen, of respectable appearance, good 
manners, and sensible conversation, a stranger. 
After a little while he looked at me earnestly, and 
said,‘‘ I think sir, I have seen your face before.” — 
‘¢ Probably,” said I, supposing he had seen me 
in the pulpit. ‘‘ Did you not once preach in the 
receiving ship at the navy yard, on the prodigal 
son, sir.” ‘* Yes.” ‘Did you not afterwards 
go to a sailor sitting on his chest, and take his 











hand and say, ‘friend do you love to read your 
Bible??” ‘* Yes.” ‘‘I sir, was that sailor; but 
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then I knew nothing about the Bible or about God: ! 
I wasa poor ignorant, degraded sinner.” Ilearned | 
his history in substance, as follows. He had; 
been twenty-five years a sailor, and nearly all 

that time in the British navy, indulging in all the, 
extremes of asailor’s vices. Drunkenness, i 
pauchery, and profaneness, made up his charac- | 
ter. The fear of death, or hell, or God, had not 
entered his mind. Such was he, asink of deprav-| 
ity, when an humble preacher of the Methodist | 
denomination, one day assembled a little congre- | 
gation of sailors in the ship to which he was at-; 
tached, and spoke on the text: ‘‘ Behold now is; 
the accepted time; behold now is the day of sal-| 
yation.”” Ele listened, merely because the preach- 

er was once asailor. Soon it appeared to him 

that the latter saw and knew him, though he was | 
sitting where he supposed himself concealed.— 
Every word seemed meant for a description of 
him. To avoid being seen and marked, he seve- 
ral times changed his place, carefully getting 
behind the others. But wherever he went the 
preacher seemed to follow him, and to describe 
his history, as if he knew it all. At length the 
discourse was ended; and the poor sailor assured 
that he had been the single object of the speaker’s 
labors, went up and seized his hand, and said,— 
«Sir, lam the very man. That’s just the life I 
have led. I ama poor miserable man; but I feel 
a desire to be good, and will thank you for some 
of your advice upon the subject.”” The preacher 
bade him pray. He answered, ‘‘I have never 
prayed in my life, but that I might be damned, as 
when I was swearing; and I don’t know how to 
pray.” He was instructed. It was a day or two 
after this, while his mind was anxious but unen- 
lightened, that providence led me to him, sitting 
on his chest. He said I showed him a verse. of 
the Bible, as one that would guide him. I asked 
him ifhe remembered which it was. ‘‘Yes, it was, 
‘Him that cometh unto me Iwill in no wise cast out.’ 
Soon after this, his mind was comforted with a 
hope of salvation through Jesus Christ. His vices 
were all abandoned. He became, from that time, 
a new creature in all his dispositions and habits; 
took special care to be scrupulously attentive to 
every duty of his station; gained the confidence 
of his officers; and, having left the service, con- 
tinued ever since, (more than three years) an ex- 
emplary member of society, and of the church of 
Christ. He is so entirely renewed, that no one 
could imagine, from his appearance or manners, 
that he had been for twenty-five years a drunken 
abandoned sailor. This case I have selected only 
because it was at hand. It is by no means asoli- 
tary case. Nor isit any the worse for being taken 
from among the poor and ignorant. I know not 
that beastly vice is more susceptible of removal, 
or that habits of drunkenness, debauchery, and 
profaneness, are any more capable of being 
changed into those of soberness, purity, and 
prayer, for being seated in ignorance and poverty, 


than when associated with learning, rank, and 
opulence. 





From the Pastor’s Journal. 

“Doth not even nature itself teach you.” - 

A great clamor is made by interested persons, 
concerning the unlawful and coercive principles 
of the Temperance Society ; (strange coercion, to 
ask a man voluntarily to lay aside the use of ar- 
dent spirits!) Yet there is a voice approving 
those principles, far in the interior chambers of the 
soul, where the din of misrepresentation operates 
but feebly to suppress its admonitions. That voice 
is the voice of conscience; and feeble as its 
whisperings are, while the subject of them is 
under the delusion of sin, they sound out like 
thunder, whenever that delusion is broken up or 
suspended. 

Mr. S. is a plain laboring man, who has lived 
for many years in the city of New York. His oc- 
cupation in life, led him to associate with men who 
are but little under the influence of religion, and he 


had imbibed the habit, and doubtless was dispo- 
sed to defend the principle, of temperate drinking. 
He was seldom so far under the operation of ar- 
dent spirits as to exhibit symptoms of intoxication, 
and would frequently abstain from it a considera- 
ble length of time, still he was fond of it, and was 
accustomed to use it in his daily labors, and in his 
family. 

Providentially, this man had an acquaintance, 
a pious woman, who had obtained a considerable 
share of his respect. The influence which this 
gave her, she frequently exerted to induce him to 
attend divine worship, and several times succeed- 
ed. Not long since, one Sabbath evening she ad- 
dressed him with considerablg importunity on the 
subject of his manner of life, and endeavored to 
persuade him to accompany her to the house of 

od. He made many excuses, and endeavored 
to put her off, but she persevered until he consen- 
ted to go. During the evening, the word of God 
was made ‘‘ quick and powerful” in its effect on 
the heart of thissinner. He was slain by the law, 
and felt disposed to inquire for the way of salva- 
tion. After the sermon, the minister announced 
that an adjoining room was appropriated for con- 
versation and prayer, with such as wished farther 
explanation of the subject of discourse, or assis- 
tance in regard to its practical application to 
themselves, and urged all who were present, 
whose minds were seriously impressed, to tarry 
after the more public services were concluded. 

Several accepted this invitation; but Mr. S. 
did not. On his way home, in answer to the in- 
quiries of the good woman, who had induced him 
to come to meeting, he admitted that he had seen 
his situation, as he had never seen it before, and 
felt anxious for the salvation of his soul. When 
asked why he did not go into the ‘‘ inquiry room,” 
he declined assigning his reasons, though he said 
he very much wished to go. 

Some days after this, Mr. S., by the grace of 
God was brought to rejoice in the hope of salva- 
tiou, through a crucified Redeemer. He then 
confessed, that the reason why he would not 
go into the inquiry room, was this—that he had 
just before meeting taken his evening dram, and 
should the minister converse with him his potation 
would be discovered by his breath, and he was so 
conscious of the utter incongruity of ardent spirits 
with religion, that he dared not go there in his 
present state. 

Here was an individual, who perhaps, up to 
the hour of his going to meeting on that evening, 
had never doubted the lawfulness of moderate 
drinking. But no sooner were his eyes opened 
to see himself a sinner, than such were his con- 
victions of the turpitude of the use of ardent 
spirits, that he dared not present himself where 
he so much wished to be, because he felt there 
was an awful contradiction between this destruc- 
tive indulgence and the care ofthe soul. His con- 
science loudly preached the doctrine of total ab- 
stinence, and ever since that period, Mr. S. has 
most scrupulously abstained from the use of this 
moral as well as physical poison. 








MORALITY. 








From the Female Advocate. 
‘6A Short Life and a Merry one.’ 

This is one of those maxims of sensual folly, that 
have exerted more influence in Christ’s kingdom, 
than all the proverbs of the wise King of Israel. 

There are two fundamental errors init. Inthe 
first place, it is not true that men have a right to 
abridge the period of their natural lives, in order to 
attain a greater degree of enjoyment while they 
live. The sixth commandment, is as really trans- 
gressed when men wilfully persist in practices 
which they are rationally convinced will cut short 
their days, as when they swallow the fatal poisons 
of arsenic and alchohol. Life is the means of doing 
good, and he that throws it away for selfish gratifi- 
cations, is a robber of God’s universe. 














superior enjoyment. ‘‘As the crackling of thorns 
under a pot, so is a fool’s mirth.” The glutton, 
the voluptuary, the sensualist of every rank and 
grade, is, at last, a miserable being, and she who 
liveth in pleasure ‘‘is dead’’ to all the sources of 
true and exalted happiness ‘‘ while she liveth.’ 
She knows not the sources of virtuous consolation. 
And every species of selfish indulgence, either of 
appetite, of vanity, or of pride, is but a canker, a 
corroding rust, a barbed arrow. 

The devotee of Bacchus, over his bowls,—the 
brutalized victim of licentiousness in his midnight 
revels—and the slave of fashionable folly, jaded at 
the splendid party, and dying, inch by inch, and 
year by year, with the murderous corset board, 
all—all—alike—are instances in point to prove 
that the ‘ short life’ of vicious indulgence is not ‘ a. 
merry ene,’ but ‘‘ vanity and vexation of spirit.’’ 
‘* The wicked do not live out half their days.” 
But of the good man it is written—‘‘ with long. 


life will I satisfy him, and show him my salva-. 
tion.” 





‘¢ They’ll Laugh at Me}? 


And what of they do?—Is that a.reason that you 
should be laughed out of your principles, and 
thus deserve to be laughed at for your folly? 

Who will laugh at you for obeying the dictates 
of your own conscience? No one who regards 
the dictates of his own. No one whose opinion. 
should have the least weight with you. 

What will they laugh at?—At your singularity 
in adhering to unfashionable virtue? At your 
vulgarity in refusing to be moulded by the seduc- 
tions of refined and modish vice? Let them laugh. 
‘© Woe unto them that laugh now, for they shall 
mourn and lament.” 

‘* They’ll laugh at me,” said the timid Jane.— 
She had ventured. to disobey the mandates of fash- 
ion, in declining to wear a dress she knew to be 
immodest and unbecoming. But her compan- 
ions derided her—‘‘ They’ll laugh at me” said. 
Jane:—and she could not bear to be laughed at. 
So she resumed the dress, and mingled in the gay 
circle. The fascinations of her unseemly attire, 
seduced and emboldened the young man who be- 
came her seducer. Jane is a ruined female now, 
because she said—‘‘ They'll laugh at me!” 

‘*They’ll laugh at me’’—said ten thousand 
promising young men and lovely maidens—when 
first enticed to wander from the sober paths of 
virtuous living. They half recoiled from the temp- 
tation. It had no particular fascinations for them. 
The gay assembly—the deceptive theatre—the 
maddening game—the flowing bowl—it was not 
these that lured themat the onset. ‘‘ They’ll laugh 
at me!>—This it was that turned them aside, and 
sealed their unhappy destiny. 

Oh my daughter! Never let me hear you say, 
‘* They'll laugh at me!”’—«b. W.G. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 








THE LONDON BOY. 


From a book with the above title, just published by- the 
American Sunday School Uuion. 


One day I received a letter by the hand of a 
sailor, who told me he ‘‘ wished I would read it, 
and send for the little fellow.’* I was quite sur- 
prised, and asked him to wait until I could read 
the letter. It was from my brother, who lives in 
London. He wrote to me that an old man had 
been to his store, telling him that he was an Ameri- 
can, who had been a long time in England, and 
wished to get back to his native land; that his wife 
and all his children were dead, except one boy, 
named Thomas. 

My brother further wrote that the old man was 
so feeble, that a voyage in winter might be too 
much for his health, and he had advised him to 
wait until warm weather. 

As for little Tom, who was now twelve. years 
old, he said to his father he dared to say some 














among the rest lived ‘without God in the world.” 
From the associations in which he mingled, he 


In the second place, it is not true that a merry 
or jovial life, as it is usually called, is a life of 


captain of a vessel would take him passenger for 
a small sum of money; that he had agreed with 
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Captain Curtis to take him in his ship, and on his 
arrival in Boston, to send him to me. 

So I sent alad down to the ship, who soon 
came back with a ruddy looking boy, who seemed 
very happy, and had a bundle under his arm.— 
He said his father was a poor old chair-maker, 
and had cried ‘‘ chairs to mend!” in the streets of 
London; that he used to assist him: that they 
lived in a garret in that great city, he and his father 
alone. ' 

I asked him if he had ever been to school. 

‘¢ Qh! yes, sir!” he briskly replied, ‘I have 
been two years; I went to a Sunday school too. 

Then he showed me a large new Bible, with his 
name written in it by the superintendent; a prayer 
book, and several other tracts. 

He took out of his pocket a letter, written by the 
superintendent for any one to see wherever Thom- 
as might go; saying, that he had been an obedi- 
ent boy, a good scholar, and all good people were 
desired to be his friends. 

I found Thomas could read and spell very well, 
and that he wrote a good hand. He said his 
prayers night and morning, used no bad language, 
spoke of his father with tears in his eyes, and ap- 
peared to be a modest, good boy. All these he 
learnt at a Sunday-school! Had it not been for 
that, he might have been an idle, quarrelsome, 
and wicked boy. He would not have learned to 
read or write; he would have been profane, and 
used other bad language, instead of reading the 
Bible and saying his prayers; and perhaps he 
might have been a child of the wicked spirit, in- 
stead of a disciple of Jesus. ' 

‘¢[ shall always love Sunday-schools,’’ said 
little William, who had listened to this story, and 
‘* Twant to see Thomas, for I shall love him too, 
shall I not father?” i 

The first Sunday after Thomas arrived in the 
United States, the gentleman in whose care he 
was placed, invited the little stranger to go to a 
Sunday-schogl, of which he was the superinten- 
dent. Thomas was much pleased, and said he 
thought the boys in our streets were not so wick- 
ed as the London boys, for he did not hear them 
speak God’s name so often. 





The Sabbath School Boy, 

In W. , the Sabbath-school has been in suc- 
cessful operation for some years. The scholars 
generally discover a lively interest in searching the 
Scriptures. 

One of the members of this Sabbath-school, a 
boy of 12 years of age, went to one of our islands, 
to reside with his uncle. Although he had atten- 
ded the Sabbath-school regularly, yet he was not 
known to be particularly serious or interested.— 
But when he found that there was no Sabbath 
school upon the island, where he was to live, he 
showed that he had been greatly interested in this 
institution. He frequently showed that he was 
much troubled because there was no Sabbath 
school, and he would go to his uncle who was a 
professor of religion, and earnestly request him to 
keep one. His uncle became wearied out with 
his requests, and would tell him there was no one 
to teach. But when he found he could not satisfy 
him, he took him to see his minister. Kt should 
here be remarked that the minister had become 
much discouraged on account of the little interest 
in serious things manifested among his people; 
and felt that he should soon be obliged to leave them. 
' This boy talked to him about establishing a 
Sabbath school; told him how easy it would he to 
go round among the people and get money to 
procure a library, and discovered such an interest 
that the minister resolved to go forward and make 
the attempt. The result was, he succeeded in 
getting up a flourishing school, and what is still 

more remarkable, such a general interest was 
awakened among the people that the minister felt 
encouraged to remain among them and continue 
his labors. 

How interesting the thought, that through the 
influence of this Sabbath-school scholar, that peo- 
ple are to be saved from the sad calamity of being 





left like sheep scattered upon the mountains,with-; Portland. Both the commanders were killed in the 


out a shepherd.— Zion’s Advocate. 
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Insect Sacacity.—The birds that build hanging nests 
are at Cape Comorin numerous. At night each of their little 
habitations is lignted up, as ifto see company. The saga- 
cious little bird fastens a bit of clay to the top of the nest, 
and then picks up a fire-fly, and sticks it on the clay to illu- 
minate the dwelling, which consists of .wo rooms. Some- 
times there are three or four fire-flies, and their blaze of 
light in the little cell dazzles the eyes of the bats, which 
often kill the young of these birds. 





REMARKABLE Discovery.—A little girl had been ta- 
ken into the country, a day or two since, with her parents, 
for aride. Returning in’the evening, by moonlight, she ex- 
claimed, ‘*‘ O, mother, there’s the other half of the moon that 


we have at our house! 





Avaricr.—A certain farmer, having a choice apple-tsee 
in his orchard, made an annual present to his landlord of the 
fruit that grew on it. ‘The landlord was so fond of the ap- 
ples, that nothing would serve him but to have the tree 
transplanted into his own garden. The tree, upon the re- 
moval, withered and died. 
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VISIT TO PORTLAND. 

The Editor of the Youth’s Companion has lately 
passed a few days in Portland and vicinity. This isa 
scene which brings to remembrance many interesting 
recollections—about thirty years ago, it was in this 
place that we commenced the business of life—the 
cares and labors of raising up and providing for a large 
family of children, To our young readers thirty years 
may appear a very long time in prospect—but when 
they are able to look back upon thirty years, the view 
will be surprisingly different. 

Many blessings, spiritual and temporal, were receiv- 
ed by us in Portland—here we enjoyed the faithful 
ministry of the beloved and venerated Dr. Payson—the 
Christian fellowship of a most affectionate band of the 
people of God—some of whom now rest in Heaven, 
while others live to remember and imitate his virtues. 

We visited the burying ground, to pay the tribute 
ofatearto the memory of a spiritual father. We 
heard his remains were deposited in the ‘* Clergyman’s 
Tomb”—we must say we were grieved not to find the 
name of Payson even ona stone, to designate the 
place of his deposit, to the stranger who may visit the 
place for a similar purpose. But his memory truly 
lives in the hearts of this people, and this omission 
cannot long remain. ‘ 

During the Revolutionary War, that part of Fal- 
mouth which is now called the City of Portland, suf- 
fered the vengeance of our enemies, being almost en- 
tirely consumed to ashes by a British vesssel under the 
command of Captain Moat, attended by very cruel 
circumstances. Some of the very few houses which 
were preserved from conflagration, have been since 
found to be pierced’ with cannon balls, which shews 
that those who attempted to extinguish the flames, did 
it at the peril of their lives. We hope our young rea- 
ders will not forget the labors of our patriotic fore- 
fathers, who have at so dear a rate purchased the civil 
and religious liberties we now enjoy. 

Portland, (which is delightfully situated on a penin- 
sula,) has greatly increased in size and beauty within 
thirty years, Most of the modern dwellings have a pe- 
culiar appearance of neatness and comfort. The Cus- 
tom house, the first Congregational Church, the Mari- 
ner’s Church, High street Church, and several other 


action, and were interred side by side in the burying 
ground north of thetown. An American Lieutenant 
was also mortally wounded in the action, and died about 
two years after. Monuments are erected tothe mem- 


ory of these officers; the inscriptions are as follows: 


In Memory of Captain Samvue. Biytu, late Commander of his 
Britannic Majesty’s Brig Borer. He nobly fell on the 5th day 
of September, 1813, in action with the U. 8S. brig Enterprize. 
—In life honorable! In death glorious !—His Country will 
long deplore one of her bravest sons. His friends long lament 
one of the best of men. The surviving Officers of his Crew 
offer this feeble tribute of admiration and regard. 


Beneath this stone, moulders the body of WiLLIay Burrows, 
Jate Commander of the United States brig Enterprize, who 
was mortally wounded on the 5th of Sept. 1813, in an action 
which contributed to increase the fame of American valor, by 
capturing his Britannic Majesty’s brig Boxer, after a scvere 
contest of forty-five minutes. Aged 28. 4 passing stranger 
has erected this mcnument of respect to the manes of a patriot, 
who, in the hour of peril, obeyed the loud summons of an in- 
jured Country, and who gallantly met, fought, and conquered 
the foeman. . 


Beneath this marble, by the side of his Gallant Commander, 
rest the remains of LigUTENANT KERWIN WATERS, a Dative 
of Georgetown, District of Columbia, who received a mortal 
wound Sept. 5, 1813, while a Midshipman on board the U. S. 
brig Enterprize, in an action with His B. M. brig Boxer, which 
terminated in the. capture of the latter. He languished in 
severe pain, which he endured with fortitude, until Sept. 25, 
1815, when he died with Christian calmness and resignation, 
aged 18. The young men of Portland erect this stone, as a 
testimony of their respect for his valor and virtues. 


While reading these memorials, our young friends 
will see the end of all the pomp, and pride, and 
glory of war. Who would wish to die the death of 
these men? Who would wish to rush into eternity 
with the feelings which must have agitated their bo- 
soms at that time? How much more consistent with 
the principles of Christianity it would be, to settle na- 
tional disputes by negeciation, rather than tosend men 
who never saw each other before, to butcher one an- 
other in this cruel manner? 

Benevolent Institutions are well sustained in Port- 
land. The Mariner’s Church was erected at great ex- 
pense by a voluntary association. It is judiciously lo- 
cated at the head of the principal wharves. A large 
chapel on the second floor was well filled by the hardy 
sons of the Ocean and their families, who listened with 
solemn attention to the faithful exhibition of divine 
truth from their beloved Chaplain. It was also grati- 
fying to see the exercises of the Sabbath School pre- 
cede those of Public Worship. Truly these were twin 
daughters of Benevolence—long may they be sustain- 
ed and blessed. aie 

There is also here an Asylum for Female Orphans, 
but we had not an opportunity of visiting it, 

Sabbath Schools are established in the different con- 
gregations; one which we saw was well attended and 
under good superintendance. 


Portland has a capacious and safe harbor, defended 
from storms by numerous Islands, and from enemies 
by Forts Preble, Scammel, and Burrows. The most 
prominent object on entering the harbor is the Obhser- 
vatory, a very high building on a hill north of the city, 
having an excellent telescope, with which vessels can 
be seen 20 or 30 miles distant, in clear weather—and 
by signals information of their arrival given to their 
owners. The view of the surrounding country is very 
beautiful, extending even to the white hills, which are 
so much visited by travellers. South of the city is 
another and larger elevation, more gradual of ascent, 
affording beautiful sites for building—and it requires 
no spirit of prophecy to see that this pretty little city 
will ina few years extend itself over this inviting spot. 





The State Armory, which is located on the south 
| hill, is beautifully situated, affording extensive views of 
the surrounding country. It is well stored with the 
munitions of war, some of which were the manufac- 
| ture of our enemies, and are trophies of former victo- 
\ries. ‘The Armourer politely shewed us the various 
| articles, and explained their uses—he judiciously re- 
| marked that ‘their chief use now is, to prevent war, 
| by proving that we are prepared for it.” 
| Portland, like Boston, is nearly surrounded by salt 


public buildings, are ornamental to the city. Some of | water, which is a great preservative of health—the 


the new streets are truly elegant, heing ornamented 
with double rows of yeung trees, which, if properly 


| streets are wide and most of them regular, crossing at 
|right angles; McAdamizing has been commenced in 
some of the principal streets, and will be extended to 








preserved, willin a few years, form promenades simi-| others; while theside walks have been much improved 

lar to those around the Boston Common. by en ee — much oon x to ha 
, “a one in this respect. ere is much need here 0: 

During the last British war, a battle was fought, off large, well conducted Hotel, and we learn that arrange- 


the harbor of Portland, between the British brig of war ments are making to erect one, May we venture to 


Boxer and the American brig Enterprize, which after | hope that it will be a Temperance house, and to predict, 
a severe contest of forty-five minutes, resulted in the | that it will succeed as weJl as Bromfield Howse in 

















capture.of the British vessel, which was brought into Boston? 
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